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WHY STUDY HISTORY? 


INASMUCH as the study of history has 
long had a well-recognized and very re- 
spectable place in educational programs, 
from the grades to the graduate school, the 
question that this paper raises may seem to 
be purely theoretical, and its answer a mere 
academie exercise. Yet I fancy that many 
might be found who would sympathize with 
the statement attributed to Henry Ford 
some years ago, that history is ‘‘the bunk.”’ 
Moreover, there has been some recent ex- 
pression of opinion among professional edu- 
cationists of a certain type that has tended 
to discredit the subject and question its 
right to be continued among’ significant 
fields of instruction. Such challenges have 
been serious enough to bring replies from 
some rather respectable historians, who 
have rallied to the defense of their subject. 
Those that have come to my attention have 
not seemed altogether satisfactory. In the 
first place, they were unnecessarily apolo- 
getic in tone. Still worse, they dealt with 
esoteric principles of educational 
philosophy and were expressed in such 
learned and technical terminology that they 
would probably do little to clarify the ques- 
tion for the general reader. 

It may be reasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that a positive statement of the values 
to be found in the study of history, ex- 
pressed in simple, non-technical terms, 
might be both timely and of some interest 


such 


By 
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to those concerned with educational prob- 
lems. 

Doubtless we should all agree that much 
information of real cultural value is to be 
gained by serious study along any line, and 
that all departments make that sort of con- 
tribution, perhaps in fairly equal measure. 
Certainly the teaching of history would not 
deserve to be rated low in this respect, for 
it goes without saying that the student of 
history absorbs much purely factual infor- 
mation. This, however, is not much to the 
point in our present discussion. The pur- 
pose is not to eall attention to the function 
that history shares with all other subjects, 
but to its distinetive contribution. 

I believe that the special objective of any 
field of study should be determined and 
defined with reference to its relation to the 
general objective of a liberal education. I 
should like to base my statement of that 
general objective upon a definition of civ- 
**Civ- 


process of 


ilization that I venture to suggest. 
that 
development by which the individual se- 


ilization is progressive 
cures mastery over himself and the forces 
of nature, and makes such adjustment be- 
tween himself and his environment that he 
is able to realize the possibilities of his own 
nature and live happily and helpfully, in 
co-operation with his fellows.’’ With that 
definition as a point of departure, I would 
go on to say that the aim of a college course 
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should be to promote and facilitate that civ- 
ilizing process, the consequence of which, as 
has been said, is the ability to make the 
most of one’s self and to live happily and 
helpfully The 
methods to be furtherance of 


with others. particular 


used in the 
this educational aim, or the best possible 
fields of 


tions outside the scope of the present dis- 


combination of study, are ques- 


cussion. Our only concern is to show how 
history fits into the program in a helpful 
way. 

The definition of civilization here offered 
sizes the need of making the proper 
adjustment between the individual and his 
the 


nature of that environment must be clearly 


environment If this is to be done, 


understood. One cannot make satisfactory 


adjustment with that which mystifies him. 
In the presence of the unexplained, we are 
helpless 


It is at this point that history enters with 


what is clearly a most valuable contribu- 


m. It can do mueh to reveal to us the 


and so to re- 
that the 


point of this statement may not be missed, 


our environment 


helplessness. In order 


‘ssary to explain what is meant by 
The 
l 


here, includes not only the physical and 


it 1s: ne 


our ‘‘environment.’”’ term, as used 


material facts and phenomena by which we 


are surrounded, but all those customs, 


usages, and institutions by which our lives 
are conditioned and our destinies sometimes 
determined. This spiritual, or non-material 
environment is as real as the material, and 
surely no less influential. 

In a faculty conferenee coneerning the 
revision of the college curriculum, one of 
my colleagues, a natural scientist, made this 
statement, in substance: ‘‘If one is to be 
edueated at all, his education should begin 
that 


principle, which all may accept. 


A sound 
But it is 
an error to assume, as is sometimes done, 


with whieh touches him.’’ 


that the things that touch us are only the 


material things. We live in an age that has 
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been amazingly enriched by the achieve- 
ments of the physical scientists, and we are 
constantly in contact with the material evi- 
dences of those achievements. Nevertheless, 
the non-material factors of our environment 
have not disappeared. The political and 
social forms and institutions of our eciviliza- 
tion are still with us, and our contact with 
them is as intimate as it is with the material 
factors. Surely then there is great need 
of understanding them. 

Familiarity with the terminology and the 
fundamental principles of the scientific age 
in which we are living is highly desirable. 
It would be a calamity if the ranks of the 
scientific investigators were not continually 
recruited from students attracted to that 
field of study with a purpose to devote their 
lives to scientific research. But for the rank 
and file of average citizens, including the 
scientists themselves, there is an imperative 
need of sound information about those non- 
material factors of our environment with 
specialists and amateurs 
The 


results of the labors of scientific specialists 


which all of us, 
alike, must have constant experience. 


have been made available to us in such form 
that we ean enjoy the full benefit of them 
even though we may be utterly ignorant of 
the principles that underlie their operation. 
Luckily, I ean drive my car with a reason- 
able degree of safety, though I know little 
about the principles governing the opera- 
tion of a gasoline engine. I can enjoy 
Fibber McGee over the radio as much as the 
inventor of the machine, though to me it 
still remains an unexplained miracle. All 
I need to do is to turn the button that the 
inventor has provided. So it is with other 
products of the research of the laboratory. 
They are available for the use of the igno- 
‘ant as well as of the scientific specialist. 
This is not true, however, of the non- 
material, institutional factors of our envi- 
ronment. They do not go of themselves, nor 
can they be made to go by merely pressing 
a button or throwing a switch. We must 
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necessarily make constant use of them, but 
it is up to us to make them function. 

We can do this satisfactorily only if we 
have an intelligent comprehension of their 
nature and of the principles that control 
them. No fool-proof apparatus is provided 
to relieve us of this responsibility. This is 
especially true in a democratic society such 
as ours, wherein, in theory at least, the 
people rule. Yet it is an outstanding re- 
proach of democracy that so few of those 
upon whose will its suecess depends are 
adequately informed about the institutions 
and agencies through which it finds expres- 
sion. Of necessity, therefore, its manage- 
ment is intrusted to a relatively small group 
of political specialists, who thus find it pos- 
sible, if they so desire, to hoodwink the 
people and defeat the very purpose of 
democraey. 

The handicap of ignorance operates in a 
similar way to interfere with the popular 
of 
well as those in the field of polities and 
History, 
goes far toward removing this handicap. 


control other essential institutions, as 


studied, 
It 


informs us as to the origins of all our insti- 


grovernment. properly 


tutions, familiarizes us with the processes 
of development through which they have 
passed, reveals to us the nature of the prin- 
ciples that control their functioning, and 
so puts us in position to make them work 
to our advantage. History, as it is written 
and taught today, is no longer a mere mat- 
ter of dates and battles, dynastic ambitions 
It itself 
with every phase of human progress and 


and political intrigue. concerns 
seeks to interpret that progress as a whole. 
It orients us with reference to our environ- 
ment and so removes our helplessness, not 
only in the face of present-day conditions, 
but as we look toward the future. In the 
words of another: 

3y studying the essence of the past we do our 
utmost toward redeeming the failures of the pres- 


ent and directing the forces of the future. We 
may even some day become masters of the future, 
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if we set ourselves resolutely to learn the fate of 
those forces that have been found hostile, in past 


ages, to the movement of life. 

matters reason can not be our 
As E. B. Tylor has said: ‘*To 

ingenious attempts at explaining by the 

the light 


of history to show their meaning, much of 


In such 
only guide. 


light of reason things that want 


the learned nonsense of the world has in 
deed 


worthy contribution if it 


Surely history makes a 
to 
profit by the follies, as well as the wisdom, 


been due.’”’ 
enables us 
Another contribution, of some- 
the facet 
that it furnishes an almost essential back- 


of the past. 


what similar significance, les in 
eround for those working in other fields. 
It is difficult to see how the student of 


ligion, of sociology, or of literature could 


re- 


vet an intelligent comprehension of his sub- 
ject if he did not consider it in relation to 
its historical setting. The same thing is 
true of other types of investigation, though 
in some cases to a lesser degree. 

It is an accepted fact that the scientific 
investigator does his work in a spirit of 
eritical open-mindedness, receptive to new 
revelations of truth, no matter how surpris- 
ing. The technique of historical research 
demands the same careful sifting of evi- 
dence, the same open-mindedness toward 


facets, whatever their implications, pains- 


\ taking and unbiased weighing and _ balane- 


ing of evidence, with nothing less than the 
truth as the ultimate goal. The classroom 
of the of 
should be made in the same spirit. 


presentation results research 
Thus 
the ideal of tolerance may be cultivated and 
men may be encouraged to deal with each 
other upon the basis of sympathetic co- 
operation. The historically minded man is 
a cosmopolitan. He has been made aware 
of the fact that men of many races, in all 
times, have made their contribution to the 
of the He 
ean not therefore assume an attitude of con- 
He finds it easy to 


walk and work with others in helpful fel- 


cultural development world. 


descending aloofness. 
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lowship. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that it is upon men of that spirit that the 


hope ot world peace depends. 


If this seems to be a somewhat too 
utopian fruit of the study of history, my 
next point will bring us back to earth. 


Familiarity with the facts of history forti- 


fies us against many of the misrepresenta- 
tions of propagandists and enables us to 
keep our balance and our sanity in spite of 
their efforts to mislead us. In such a time 
is this, no argument is required to convince 
us of the value of such clear-headedness. 
Before our entrance into the war, it was 
needed to enable us to evaluate the argu- 
ments of both isolationists and interven- 
tionists. Now that we are in it, it may free 


us from unwarranted fear of our enemies 
as well as from ill-founded suspicion of our 
friends, and so may contribute to the win- 
ning of the war. Certainly when the war 
is over, a realistic appreciation of its his- 
torical background, as well as acquaintance 
with the procedure of previous peace con- 
ferences, must be the ver) foundation of 
any sensible and durable settlement. 

These are what might be termed the prac- 
tical fruits of historical study. I see no 
reason why we should not add to them the 
that 


spring from the consciousness that we are 


intellectual satisfaction and_ poise 
well informed, the personal pleasure that 
we find in tracing the development of the 
human drama through the ages, and the 
inspiration that we may gain from reading 
of the lives of the good and the great who 
have preceded us. These are intangible, 
imponderable, sentimental values perhaps, 
but they form no small part of the psyecho- 
logical complex that gives color and signifi- 
cance to our lives. Therefore they deserve 
a place on the credit side of history ’s bal- 
ance sheet. 

Finally, let me say that for myself per- 
of history has been an 


I observe that 


sonally, the study 


encouragement to optimism. 


the world has survived many cataclysmie 
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upheavals that have seemed at the time to 
mean It has not 
only survived, but, to my mind, has moved 
I am no 


the end of eivilization. 


forward in an ascending spiral. 
champion of the childish, Pollyanna type 
of optimism that would lead us to close our 
eyes to disagreeable realities, but neither 
can I agree that even the horrors of the 
present world catastrophe justify the con- 
clusion that men have sunk in the seale of 
human respectability. It that 
instinets are more brutal than those of our 
ancestors, but that 
powerful engines with which to display 


is not our 


we have devised more 


passions that formerly were localized. I 
fancy that the crusaders of old were as 
much inclined toward mass destruction as 
the Nazis and Japanese of today, but they 
had not the means to bring it about. Nor 
would the moral indignation of the world 
have been aroused by the attempt then as 
it is today. It is only fair to remember, too, 
that there were no agencies, such as the Red 
Cross, in those days to soften the brutalities 
of warfare and save what could be saved 
out of the human wreckage. Mercy ships, 
guaranteed by all the warring 
against attack, make their way today to the 
stricken people of Europe with food and 
other needed supplies. Such enterprises of 
human kindliness would have been incon- 
There are 


powers 


ceivable not so many years ago. 
many other evidences that the people of 
today are less, rather than more, inclined 
toward inhumanity than were their an- 
cestors. 

Charles A. Beard is reported to have said 
that for him one of the lessons of history 
is this: ‘‘When it gets dark enough, you 
ean see the stars.’’ May we not find that 
statement vindicated in the darkness of the 
present hour? Is it not possible, even in 
the midst of the night that has settled upon 
the world, to see these stars still shining? 

There are divinely established laws that 
guide human destiny. There are accepted 
standards of life, fundamental values upon 
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which the relationships of men are based. 
Ambitious demagogues and dictators may 
for a time flout and defy them, but they 
have no power to alter or destroy them. 
These are the fixed stars that still gleam 
behind the clouds of total war. To the dis- 
cerning student of history they are re- 
vealed. They encourage us to believe that 
there is a way out, that good is still stronger 
than evil and will prevail, that the seaffold 
on which Right stands, as the poet says, still 
sways the future. ‘‘The mills of the gods 
erind slowly, but they grind exceedingly 
fine’’? is another lesson of history that is 
sorely needed in our time. 

Nevertheless, while we take comfort in 
such thoughts as these, let us not forget that 
those who ignore the teachings of history 
must pay the price of their folly. The path 
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of progress is strewn with the wrecks of lost 
causes and ruined enterprises whose cham- 
pions have failed to be instructed by the 
experiences of the past. 

There is a saying that all we learn from 
history is that we learn nothing from his- 
tory. If that statement is anything but an 
absurdity, it means that all too commonly 
The 


furnished re 


men shut their eyes upon the record. 
present world struggle has 
peated illustrations of this tendeney. In 
this critical hour, let us be mindful of the 
consequences of such perversity, and take 
care to read the lessons of history with clear 
and We 
accept them or to reject them. History is 
We may heed 


her admonitions, or we may disregard them. 


vision open mind. are free to 


a monitor, not a dictator. 


Wise men will heed them. 


THE NATURE OF THIS WAR By 


AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 


I 
Durtna America’s participation in World 

War I a song became popular, the first 
stanza of which ran somewhat like this: 

Good-bye, Ma; good-bye, Pa, 

Good-bye mule with your old he-haw. 

I do not know what this war is all about 

But you bet, by gosh, I shall soon find out. 


Do all of 
us know what this war is all about? Do 
all teachers know? I doubt it. There is 
no lack of discussion, to be sure, and no 
lack of slogans. But is there a general 
recognition of the implications of terms 
”? ““interna- 


The song is very timely still. 


like ‘global war,’’ ‘‘total war, 
tional civil war’’? It is here that the diffi- 
culties begin; it is here that clarity is most 
needed. 

The lack of clarity concerning some of 
the most vital issues of our times is, of 
course, in itself part of the plight in which 
we find ourselves and a symptom charac- 


ERIC C. KOLLMAN, 


PARSONS COLLEGE, FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


teristic of any period of transition, crisis, 
and rapid But 
there are a number of specific reasons why 


revolutionary change. 
fog and clouds separate us from the light 
of truth. There is the inclination to inter- 
pret the present and the future in terms 
of the past; it is just too bad that World 
War II has no intention of conforming to 
the pattern of World War I. Not 
the postwar blueprints are—in their major- 


even 


ity—free from sometimes very dangerous 
analogies to the war of 1914-18 and its 
aftermath. There is, further, the difficulty 
of eliminating old patterns of thinking, to 
say nothing of emotional attitudes, and of 
trying to boil everything down to the reason 
and the 
reasons and, at 
There was the general antagonism against 
war as such led, during the 
armstice, to the dangerously wrong conclu- 


formula when there are several 


best, several formulas 


long 


which 


sion that war never settles anything, thus 
repudiating Washington as well as Lincoln. 
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like doctors who refuse to be 


We behaved 


interested and to deal with certain diseases 


because they are too unpleasant and too 
dangerous Bb there are other obstacles 
in the path of our attempts to perceive the 
real nature of this war. They lie in the 
specific character of American geography 


and American While the 
aphical position of this country started 
the 


expan- 


history 7e0- 


to change about fifty with 


frontier 


years ago 


iz of the and the 
on bevond the ‘‘natural’’ boundaries—a 
neve as fundamental and important as 


the change of England’s geographical posi- 


tion at the beginning of modern times—too 
many of us think still in continental terms. 
Or we draw the eonelusion that we have 
become a world power in terms of vester- 
day (balance of power, imperialism, and 


redrawing of boundary lines) instead of in 


terms of tomorrow. As for the history of 
America, this country has fought only a 
few wars, and the two great and decisive 
ones, the War of Independence and the 


War between the States, are too far away 
to teach us something by direct experience. 
The others were, at least in the long run, 
brief episodes, and this holds true also for 
our participation in World War I, not as 
objective truth but in the consciousness of 
Had the first World War been 


experienced and seen, as it was in central 


the people. 


and eastern Europe and even in parts of 
western Kurope, as the great turning point 

the end of a century (and the masses of 
that 
the diplomats who wrote the peace treaty) 


the people felt much stronger than 


never could the ery, ‘‘Back to nor- 
maley,’’ have been as victorious for the time 
being as it actually was. This particular 
danger is more remote today because this 
fortunately or unfor- 


time there will be 


tunately—no normaley to go back to. 
While the meaning of this war is econ- 

troversial because it is a question of inter- 

belief, 


religious faith, 


philosophical 
the 


pretation, political 


conviction, and even 
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nature of this war could be and should be 
obvious to everybody who wants to draw 
the logical conclusions from the facts he 
sees. To understand the nature of World 
War II helps, of course, to understand its 
meaning, at least in the sense of a negative 
selection, by excluding some interpretations 
which are incompatible with the character 


of this strugele. 


IT 


This war is characterized by three main 
features: it 1s a ‘‘global war,’’ it is an 
‘‘industrial war,’’ and it is a ‘‘total war.’’ 
What do these terms mean and what are 
the implications for American education ? 

This war is the first global war the world 
has ever seen, and compared with it, even 


the World War I Years’ 


War of the 18th century look like loeal 


and the Seven 
conflicts. Global war is an entirely new 
phenomenon, as is world history in the real 
sense of the word; namely, the history of 
all parts of the world related to each other 
and dependent upon each other. This war 
touches the icy deserts of Greenland and 
the hot deserts of Arabia; 
on the jungles of South America and the 


it has its bearing 


lonely islands of the South Sea. 

This the first full- 
fledged industrial war, starting not only 
where World War I left off but exploiting 
also all the inventions in the field of tech- 
nology made during the past two decades. 


war is, secondly, 


Industrial war does not just mean mecha- 
nized warfare. It centers around the plant 
as much as around the battlefield ; it is won 
or lost on the production line as well as on 
the battle line. 

And, finally, this is a total war. While 
there has not been an industrial or a global 
war in the full sense before this one, there 
have been many total wars in the course of 
history. The American Civil War was a 
total war, and we can learn much about the 
present conflict by studying the War be- 


tween the States. So was the War of Inde- 
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pendence, closer to us in understanding 
today than in any other time of our history. 
Every civil war which deserves the name is 
a total war, as is every other war which 
aims at the complete destruction of the 
enemy, not simply at his defeat. Any war 
fundamentals, of society against so- 
all-out. The 


“*Tnternational 


over 


total and terms 


Survival’’ 


ciety, 1S 
‘War of 
Civil War,’’ labels in this present conflict, 
are therefore very apt descriptions of its 
nature. Total war, then, is not just differ- 
ent in degree from other types of war but 


and 


different in kind as well. 

More specifically, the totality of World 
War II means this: (1) The war is going 
on and affecting all spheres and sectors of 
society, not just the military or economic 
It is symptom (and agency) 
Any in- 


or spiritual. 
of an equally total world erisis.? 
terpretation, therefore, which views the 
present conflict ‘‘monistic,’’ 7.e., sees in it 
either another imperialistic war, or a war 
for markets, or a clash between ideals, does 
injustice to its total character. (2) Since 
the whole society and not only part of it 
is organized for war, the former difference 
between front and hinterland, soldier and 
civilian, is obsolete, not only in the military 
but in the physieal sense. (3) Conse- 
quently, no single individual can escape 
the war, whether physically, or psychologi- 
cally, or spiritually. Anybody who tries 
it and thinks he succeeds, deceives himself 
as much as a man who thinks he does not 
influence the outcome of an election because 
he abstains from voting. (4) The subordi- 
nation of everything to the war and its 
ineseapability mean for the individual and 
for society a change in attitudes as well as 
in activities and, in its turn, a re-evaluation 

1To get a real perspective of the character of 
our times, one has to compare it with the transition 
period between the Middle Ages and modern times. 
The much more frequent comparison between the 
present and the age of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon is rather misleading; and the similarities 
to a great extent, superficial. 
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of values and also a change in their order; 
any world crisis forces its contemporaries 


to go back to fundamentals. 


[I] 


What this 
edueation, to the position of the school in 


does all mean to American 
society, to educational policy, to the cur- 
riculum, to teacher training, and to other 
conerete problems ? 

It means first, of course, that the schools 
are drafted, too, that education as usual is 
out, and, I think, not just for the duration. 
Great changes in the whole structure of the 
American educational system are in the 
making, affecting most the position of the 


high The 


ereatest challenge is to the high school, 


colleges and of the schools. 
this most precious and unique feature of 
our educational set-up, heart-piece of the 
demoeratie character of our school system, 


What the 
their 


but its problem child as well. 


high schools ought to teach, what 


function and status in the American war 
society are to be, is again in the balance. 
With the drafting of 18-year-old youth, 
the task of the high school moves more into 
the field of general—liberal—edueation and 
somewhat (but by all means not entirely) 
away from the emphasis on occupational 
preparation. The changes in the curricu- 
lum which have been necessary because of 
pressing wartime needs and which are 
mainly in the field of 


course, remain; the come-back of 


science, will, of 


mathe- 
matics and the democratization of physical 
education are certainly not to be regretted. 
changes in the 


But just as urgent are 


humanities and most of all in the social 


studies. The importance of foreign lan- 
guages in a shrinking world and with the 
American forces spread all over the globe 
is certainly much more obvious to the indi- 
high-school student than 


That, in the time of global war, 


vidual even a 
vear ago. 
geography can not remain conspicuously 


absent from the high-school curriculum is 
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equally clear. A comprehensive program 
in the social studies which finds its syn- 
thesis in an integrated course in contem- 
porary civilization in the senior year will, 
it can be predicted, become more and more 
the social-studies 
The 


eease to be the 


the common feature of 


high-s« 


will, undoubtedly, 


‘hool eurriculum. senior year 
easy 
year it used to be for many high-school 
students 

In the field of extracurricular activities, 
the changes are not less obvious and their 
implications may be of even greater impor- 
tance in the future relationship between 
school and society. 

At first there was an inclination to earry 
on extracurricular activities as usual and 
simply replace the building of roadside 


tables, the contests of various kinds, and 
the preparation of father-son banquets by 
collection drives and civilian-defense activi- 
ties. Now, however, the greater importance 


oft the 


contribution to the war effort become more 


new tasks and their significance as a 


and more keenly appreciated as the eco- 
nomie help of school pupils in emergency 
These activities not 


situations inereases. 


only are not interfering with edueation, 
as the President correctly asserted in one 
of his speeches, but are, I think, education 
at its best. A further field of activity for 
high-school youngsters may develop in the 
realm of social welfare where there is a 
shortage of adults to take eare of younger 
children. In the great majority, the young 
boys and girls who help will do a very 
rood job, as past experience in middle 
Europe during World War I and present 
experience in Britain show. Having young 
people shoulder real responsibilities and 
prove that they ean do it has always been 
one of the most effeetive educational meth- 
ods. The schools will then not only remain 
community centers but become, in certain 
It is 


very likely that their economic activities, 


areas, social-welfare centers as well. 


though auxiliary in character, may point 
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the way to a stronger tie between school 
and farm and school and plant in the in- 
Whereas 


the high-school curriculum itself may have 


dustrial society after the war. 


to stress general education more than be- 
the will 
become more occupational in character. 


fore, extracurricular activities 

While the high schools will have to carry 
an improved program of liberal education, 
the colleges are becoming, to a very large 
extent, preparatory schools for officers, 
engineers, doctors, and other specialists, 
and more exclusively than before, teacher- 
training institutions are becoming technical 
workshops and moral divisions in the broad- 
est senses of the terms. 

The war and the present world situation 
have increased the importance of teacher- 
training more than ever and there are few 
parts in our educational system which hold 
a more decisive position and have a greater 
responsibility than the teachers colleges and 
the colleges of education. It is not only a 
matter of educating new teachers in suffi- 
cient number with greater knowledge and 
skill, and bold vision, and a vital interest 
The training of the 
teachers in service is of almost equal im- 


in the present world. 


portance, especially in matters of the war 
It must be said 
the ever-increasing output of new 


and in the social sciences. 
that 
pamphlets, new mimeographed material, 
new magazines, and the forming of new 
committees will only partly do the job. 
While this is the easiest method of instrue- 
tion, it is at the same time the least efficient. 
The teacher is drowned in the flood of cur- 
rent material and it is small wonder that 
under these circumstances very important 
material is overlooked and loses its drawing 
power.? A better method of dealing with 
the situation is the setting up of regular 
teachers’ institutes at more or less regular 
intervals (approximately once a month) as 

2 Tf I am not mistaken, there are more than sixty 
organizations putting out material on postwar prob- 
lems alone. 
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is already done in several states. The pur- 
pose of these institutes should not be so 
much to interpret the current news or to 
have one good speaker with much inside 
information. Its main task would be to 
deal—preferably in the form of a seminar 

with the basie issues of the war, to focus 
attention on long-term trends, to destroy 
the current misconceptions (e.g., Hitler as 
the real reason of the war) and the common 
fallacies in postwar blueprints and in their 
reading. The staff of these institutes could 
also help in the integration of the current 
material and in bibliographical matters 
coneerning this material. Past and present 
experiences show that personal contact of 
this kind is more effective and of more last- 
ing impression than mere printed material. 
In the training of in-service teachers in 
summer school, it should be made a special 
point by the state departments of education 
that a course, or better a seminar, in ‘‘The 
War and the Social Studies’’ is just as 
much a requirement for the renewal of 
teacher certificates as courses in methods 
and educational psychology. The flexible 
form of educational workshops seems to me 
one of the best ways to deal with the situ- 
ation. 

While the war, by its very nature as an 
industrial, global, and total war, is thus 
changing the structure of our educational 
system and the position of the school in 
our society, it also influences profoundly 
our educational policy and brings to the 
fore certain general aims which we shall 
have to fulfill. 

First, our youth has to be better equipped 
mentally. It needs a greater amount of 
factual knowledge, and that holds true for 
almost every subject but especially for the 
social studies. While one generation ago 
we overestimated facts for the sake of 
facts, maybe we underestimate today some- 
what their importance in the teaching and 


learning process. Not only factual knowl- 
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edge but greater emphasis on its accuracy is 
necessary.* Needless to say, factual knowl- 
edge is a tool only, information alone is 
facts without meaning are 


useless, and 


blind and have to be interpreted. Let us 
not forget, however, the other truth that 
meanings without facts are empty. 

We need, just as much for ourselves as 
teachers as for the youth entrusted to us, 
new ways of thinking. ‘‘The dogmas of 
the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. ... As case is new, so we 
think (Lineoln.) <A 


elobal war asks for global thinking, a total 


our 


9 


must anew. 
war for thinking in multi-dimensional—not 
in one-dimensional—ways. <A fast-chang- 
ing society demands of us an understanding 
of long-term trends as much as of short- 
term needs, and a reconsideration of basic 
prineiples. 

It is impossible to understand this war 
mind or to reduce its 


with a one-track 


causes to one single factor. By the same 
token it is not enough to familiarize the 
present and the future generations with 
special problems and to equip them with 
the ability to analyze them. We must show 
our students the structure and the funetion 
of society as a whole ; we must give them a 
strong frame of reference; and we must 
let them see the unique and the general. 
Just as in society as a whole the inereasing 
specialization and division of labor is ac- 
companied by an increasing interdepen- 
the 


process, analysis and specialization have to 


denee, so in teaching and learning 


be counterbalanced by synthesis and inte- 
eration. 

Finally, those of us who had forgotten 
it were reminded by the painful experiences 
of the past ten years that spiritual equip- 
ment is Just as important as mental equip- 


3 This may have some influence on our tools of 
evaluation, so many of which are excellent in the 
much 


testing of reasoning power, but leave too 


room for guessing, and not only for intelligent 


guessing. 
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ment and that the building of morale is a 
legitimate task for the schools in a democ- 
racy. We 


that for a young man to know what he is 


understand now better than ever 


for is not less important than a 
mathematics or an 
We are fast 


solid) foundation in 


of technical skill. 


equipment 

retting rid of wrong alternatives too. We 
have learned or are learning that we can not 
win the war first and then organize the 
peace; that it is impossible to put only our 
own house in order and then maybe do 
something for other houses, because the 
houses are all part of one community. We 


know now that there is no contradiction 


between the preservation of our way of life 
and the extension of 


other than the political sphere but that, on 


our democracy in 


the contrary, the former is dependent on 
the latter. 

We are not ashamed any more to show 
the 
We are no longer 


eenuine enthusiasm for demoeratie 


ideal in the classroom. 
afraid of practicing discipline because we 
see that it is not in itself endangering the 
freedom of the individual. Washington 
preached this wisdom in 1790 when he in- 
sisted that a free people had to be armed 
and disciplined as well. The great crisis 


of our times has shown us that reason and 


BRawemt@ 4 ss 
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emotion are equally ‘‘dangerous,’’ that both 
are ethically neutral, and that everything 
We 


have seen many of our students become 


depends on what is done with them. 


cynical and skeptical, partly because we 
**take- 


realize 


taught the social studies only on a 
We did not 
that that was just as much indoctrination, 


it-or-leave-it’’ basis. 
though a negative one, as is preaching one 
idea and one ideal without showing the why 
and without allowing for the development 
of critical attitudes and for the growth of 
analytical judgment. 

We have found out—in a very painful 
and costly way—that one of the basie issues 
of our times is the restoration of the dignity 
of man by giving him not only economic 
security but the feeling of belonging to the 
society in which he lives. We are now con- 


vineced that we can never win this war 
(except maybe in a strictly military sense) 
unless we have a faith stronger than, and 
morally superior to, that of our enemies. 
Only if we practice this faith—and this is 
the only way to teach it—shall we live up 
to the greatness of the task with which these 
times challenge the educator. Only as we 
live up to this faith shall we do justice to 
the youth for whose future we bear such a 


heavy responsibility. 





HONOR ROLL OF RACE RELATIONS 
FOR 1942 


With diserimination against Negroes both in 
the Army and in the eeconomie field belying the 
purposes for which we are pouring out ineal- 
eulable 
to have, on the eredit side of the account 
one of the 
Negro History 


announcement of 


wealth in men and resources, it is heart- 
ening 
with our largest minority group 
celebration of 


February 7—14—the 


features of the 
Week, 
the results of the nation-wide poll condueted by 
the Schomburg Colleetion of Negro Literature 
of the New York Publie Library. 


taken annually “to determine the twelve Negroes 


The poll is 


(individuals, organizations, or institutions), who 


have most distinguished themselves during the 


year, and the six white (individuals, 


organizations, or 


persons 
institutions), over the same 
period, who have done the most for the improve- 
ment of race relations ‘in terms of real democ- 
racy.’”’ Lawrence D. Reddick, curator of the 
Schomburg Collection, in making the announce- 
ment, said that the contributions of the honorees 
served not only to “strengthen morale and 
quicken the faith of the whole American people 
in the democratic ideal,” but also to “demon- 
strate to our allies all over the world the capaec- 
ity of democracy constantly to improve itself 
and secure the rights of all of the people.” 
The citations follow: 
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Whites. FRANZ Boas (died, December 21, 
1942), distinguished anthropologist, whose scien 
tifie studies have done much to shatter the myth 
of race. 

WENDELL L. WILLKIE, who has spoken out for the 
rights of Negroes and the common man the world 
over. 

WARNER BROTHERS, for ‘‘In This Our Life,’’ 
in that it presented the Negro in a realistic 
and dignified role. 

LILLIAN SMITH, who, as editor of The South To- 
day, has maintained a consistent liberalism in a 
land where it takes courage to be liberal. 

THE NATIONAL MARITIME UNION, for supporting 
Captain Mulzace in his fight for recognition and for 
its uncompromising stand against racial diserimi- 
nation in the employment of its members. 

The Survey Graphic, for its special issue of last 
November, entitled ‘‘Color: Unfinished Business of 
Democeracy.’’ 

Negroes. HuGH MULZAC, 
‘*Booker T. Washington, ’’ 
Negro captain of a United States merchant ship. 
KENNEDY, ‘‘Duke’’ 
American 


of the Liberty ship, 
for becoming the first 


Ellington, whose 
have lifted 


EDWARD 
contributions to musie 
‘“ Jazz’? to new heights of excellence and dignity. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, whose recent death 
brought to a close a career which has focused wide 
attention upon the contributions of the Negro to 
science. 

WILLARD S. TOWNSEND, president, United Trans 
port workers of America, for becoming the first 
Negro member of the Executive Committee of the 
CLO. 

J. ERNEST WILKINS, JR., Phi Beta Kappa, for 
winning his Ph.D. in mathematics from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago at the age of nineteen. 

PAUL ROBESON, for symbolizing and promoting 
the folk art of many lands and peoples and for his 
**Othello.’’ 

University, for his 


performance in 
ALAIN LOCKE, 
books and for editing the special issue of The Sur- 


of Howard 


vey Graphic (referred to above). 
ARTHUR MELVIN TOWNSEND, 
acumen, against great odds, has guided the million- 
dollar publishing company of the National Baptist 
Convention out of the ‘‘red.’’ 
The Pittsburgh Courier, largest Negro weekly 
leading the ‘‘Double V’’ 


whose business 


newspaper, for eam- 
paign. ... 

CHANNING TosBIAs, for his services in the War 
Bonds campaigns and in the Army and Navy recre- 
ational programs. As member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Selective Service, he assisted 
in formulating a policy of fairness for this agency. 
MARGARET WALKER, of West Virginia State Col- 
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Yale 


with her 


Younger 
‘‘Por My 


University 


book, 


lege, for winning the 
Poets competition 
People.’’ 
WILLIAM H. 
Secretary of War, for his heroie efforts to achieve 


HASTIE, former civilian aide to the 


full integration of the Negro in the United States 


Army. 


ADMISSION OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 
TO COLLEGE 

HIGHER institutions of learning, though a bit 
chary about letting down the bars to receive 
nongraduates into the freshman fold, are never- 
theless yielding, in increasing numbers, to the 
demands of the hour. 

Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintendent of 
public Instruction, Illinois, and Arthur W. Clev 
enger, High School Visitor of the University 


of Illinois, have approved admission of “supe 
rior” high-school seniors to collere before they 
graduate and “granting high-school eredit for 
and for special instruetion 


military service 


while in the armed services.” These officers, 
while sanctioning the adjustment of standards 
to “ehanging conditions,’ warned the schools 
against making unnecessary deviations or ad 
mitting any but the exceptional student to col 
lege before he has completed high-school work. 
Only seniors having the requisite “ability, so- 
cial maturity, and emotional stability” should be 
considered for this promotion. 

Pupils who are drafted or who volunteer to 
enlist may receive one unit of high-school credit 
“for the basic 13-week training in the armed 
forces, and an additional credit for armed ser 
vice at least six months beyond the basie train 
ing.” Nonmilitary instruction, if comparable to 
high-school standards, may be given a rating up 
to two units of credit. 

The officers pointed out that a shortening of 
the school term might become necessary because 
of the shortage of help on farms, but in such a 
contingency they do not recommend “credit for 
work experience” unless it is incorporated in a 
supervised high-school course. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, dean, Columbia College, 
warns against the “projected wartime plan” to 
admit students to college who have not com- 
pleted high-school work, saying that if it pre 
vails “to any extent,” it will have a tendeney 
to lower the standards of freshman work and, 
high-school 


by removing the cream of the 
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classes, “also have a harmful effect on secon- 
dary schools.” He says that only high-school 
graduates are “eligible for accreditation in 
legal, medical, and certain other professional 


activities,’ and, under such a condition, a stu- 
who lacks the high-school diploma may, 
later in life, find himself at a disadvantage. 
Columbia College, therefore, will consider only 
the prin- 


dent 


eases,” prov ided_ that 


""ex¢ eptional 


cipals or headmasters give “whole-hearted 
recommendations to the 


Seniors in the college, however, who are drafted 


‘9 
unusual procedure. 


before receiving their decrees, if their mid-term 


grades justify it, will be granted their degrees; 
other undergraduates will have to pass “special 
examinations” in order to receive full credit 


for their courses. 
At the 


students who are within a half year of gradu- 


University of Pittsburgh, high-school 
ation and are properly recommended will be 
admitted, and after a year’s successful college 
as having fulfilled the 
This 


plan went into effect February 8 and will enable 


work will be “certified 


requirements for high-school graduation.” 


young men to finish two years of college before 
induction into the Army and give young women 
an opportunity to train “for the fullest useful- 
ness in the effort.” 
high-school graduation were established by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education in De- 
cember, 1942, and it is in accordance with that 


ruling that the university accepts admissions to 


war The equivalents of 


the freshman class. 

A release from the University of Minnesota 
states that, if the “best interests of the indi- 
vidual” are at stake, the university and some 
independent colleges of the state will admit stu- 
dents of outstanding ability who have not grad- 
uated from a secondary school, but whose reecom- 
mendations and college aptitude tests and ma- 
turity seem to justify it. This 
a conference between officials of 


decision was 
reached after 
the university and representatives of the Minne- 
sota School Executives and the Minnesota High 
School Principals Association. 

At the University of Texas, steps have been 
taken to afford mid-term high-school graduates 
an opportunity to enter as sophomores in the 
fall. 
planned “which will allow students to complete 


A new 15-week summer session has been 


18 semester hours’ study rather than the usual 
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12 or 14,” according to an announcement by the 
assistant registrar, Max Fichtenbaum. 

Merton E. Hill, director of admissions, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), announced, 
February 9, that, “as an emergency measure for 
the spring term of 1943, high-school students 
will be admitted without graduation if they 
have completed two and a half years in a senior 
high school or three and a half in a four-year 
high school, have completed with an 
grade of B or better 10 or 11 units of subject 


average 


cequirements, and are recommended by the prin- 
cipal of the high school concerned.” Students 
must have “the standards for 
graduation from high school as set up by the 
Rules and Regulations of the State Board of 
Edueation, which for 190 
periods of work including physical education, 


met minimum 


provide semester 
interpreted as being 15 units exclusive of phys- 


ical-edueation credits.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE WAR CON- 
GRESS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

A LEAFLET on Education-Industry conferences 
at the meeting of the War Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry in December, 1942, has been sent 
to the editor by Henry E. Abt, director, Group 
Cooperation Department. The congress, which 
was sponsored by the National Association of 
was attended by more than 
The fol- 


education 


Manufacturers, 
4,000 business and industrial leaders. 
concerned with 


lowing resolutions 


were adopted: 


1. Support of Education. WHEREAS the Amer- 
ican system of free education is primary among the 
institutions to which our nation must look for the 
development of the skill and initiative necessary to 
sustain our nation’s progress and prosperity; and 

WHEREAS many teachers have left their schools 

to enter the armed services or industrial establish- 
ments... ; 
Be Ir RESOLVED that industry urges its members 
to continue in each community their active interest 
in the school system and to assist in the mainte- 
nance at all times of an adequate teaching per- 
sonnel. 

2. Educational-Industry Conferences. 
many industrial executives have had the pleasure 
and privilege of meeting with school administra- 
tors... by means of the nation-wide series of con- 
ferences jointly sponsored by the Committee on 
Educational Cooperation of the NAM and by the 


WHEREAS 
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Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Edueation, of the NEA; and 
WHEREAS these conferences have been enlighten- 
ing, stimulating, and helpful toward creating better 
understanding and a unified nation; 
Be Ir RESOLVED that the Congress of American 
Industry expresses its sincere thanks to the Na- 
tional Edueation Association for this co-operation ; 
And be it further resolved that both the NAM 
and the NEA be urged to hold similar meetings 
during 1943. 


NEW ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
In a recent release, George P. Rea, president, 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia), 
announces changes in entrance requirements for 
the duration of the war. The undergraduate 
schools, including the School of Engineering, 
the School of Business Administration, and the 
School of Home Economics, will now accept stu- 
dents who have finished three and a half years 
of the work required for graduation in secon- 
dary schools, provided that they are recom- 
mended by the officials of those schools as 
capable of doing work on the college level. 

President Rea further announced that “the 
foreign-language requirement has been abol- 
ished; that will be admitted to the 
courses offered by the School of Engineering; 
that the work-school principle will operate in 
the School of Home Economies; and that in 


women 


secretarial studies an accelerated program has 
been adopted. These changes affected students 
applying for admission at the beginning of the 


term, January 29, 1943. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS UNDER THE 
SPONSORSHIP OF THE ACE 

THE Commission on Teacher Edueation, ACE, 
which has been collaborating since 1940 with 
local committees in certain states in establishing 
summer workshops, has reported on three of 
undertakings in The Newsletter for 
January. 

The programs of summer workshops empha- 
size “informal association and group methods.” 
A chief aim is to foster a “meeting of minds 
among a state’s teacher-educating interests.” A 
New York 1942 workshop conducted on the 
campus of the State Teachers College at Albany 
and attended by 68 regular participants chose 


these 
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1941, as 


“human development 


in October, their subjects of study 


and behavior; reading, 
writing, and speaking English; and professional 
education for teachers.” Steering committees, 
delegated staff members, and a consultant for 
each area worked together to make the 1942 
workshop a success, bringing to it “their re 
spect for the views of others, their willing 
ness to keep close to the concerns of the group, 
their broad interests, and their contagious en- 
thusiasm.” 

In Georgia, there were two workshops, inter 
ested in “the improvement of the principal’s 
professional competence,” one held at Emory 
University for the principals of white schools 
in country districts, the other at Atlanta Uni- 
versity for Negro principals. Ten study groups 
were organized at Emory University to consider 
a number of problems such as “better ways of 


working with faculties,” ‘‘school-eommunity re 


” 


lations,” problems of the beginning principal 
and of county supervisors, and creative arts. 
Three study groups were formed at Atlanta Uni 
versity to discuss “the curriculum and prin 
ciples of teaching, guidance in its application 
to school life, and the administrator’s part in 
There 


participants at the Emory workshop, 42 of 


school-ecommunity relations.” were 65 
whom were principals; 43 at the Atlanta work- 
shop, 40 of whom were principals and all but 


ten of whom were from Georgia. 


YOUTH EAGER TO SHOULDER ITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

THE eighth Annual Conference of Secondary 
Schools of Philadelphia and suburbs, combined 
with a monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Suburban High School Principals’ Association, 
January 16, was unique in that the program was 
prepared by high-school pupils representing the 
city and suburban schools. The pupils began 
their discussions in December under the leader- 
ship of George Galphin, associate professor of 
education, Institute of 
With Professor Galphin’s guidance 12 diseus- 


Drexel Technology. 
sion groups of senior-high-school pupils and 
two of junior-high-school grade were presented 
at the meetings. 

The conference, which is sponsored by the in- 
stitute, had as its theme “The Secondary School 
and the War.” The 
hibited not only critical intelligence about post- 


high-school pupils ex- 
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ir problems but a seriousness of purpose in 
fitting the elves to take part in solving these 
problems. ‘They want to be made physically 
fit for whatever call the future may make upon 
the ... and were eager to do something, 
perhaps in minor jobs in business or on farms.” 


1 


At a general session in the afternoon, a panel 


tudents representing the 14 groups “frankly 
discussed these problems” under the chairman- 
Hiawkins, state supervisor of 


ship of Earl T. 
high schools, Maryland. 
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Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of the 
city’s public schools, discussed with high-school 
teachers and administrators at the meeting of 
the high-school principals the question of meet- 
ing the war need of hastening the entrance of 
high-school students into college. Points of 
view of the State Department of Publie In 
Franklin Hare, 


and George 


struction were presented by 
chief of 


Franklin 


training. 


secondary education, 


Stover, of the division of aviation 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GreORGE BARTON CUTTEN, who retired last Au- 
gust as president, Colgate University (Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.), has been appointed acting head of 
the Colgate Rochester (N. Y.) Divinity School. 

I’. EK. WEYER, professor ol education and dean 
of men, ( Nebr.) been 


named acting president to sueceed John Wallis 


Hastings College, has 
Creighton, whose resignation was reported in 
AND Society, November 21, 1942. Dr. 
Ohio 


SCHOO! 


Creighton is doing special research at 


State University. 


AMONG recent changes at the Graham-Eckes 
School (Palm Beach, Fla.) are the following: 
Kugene L. Metz, 


Lloyd Kern Marquis, has been appointed act- 


assistant to the headmaster, 
ing headmaster in the absence of the latter, who 
is serving as a lheutenant Naval 
Reserve. Mary Bacon, retired from the Wind- 


sor School (Boston), has been appointed to the 


(j.¢.) in the 


history department; John Hornbeck Bell, for- 
(Vt.) 


heen appointed to the French department; Cap- 


merly of St. Johnsburg Academy, has 


tain Valerian Yavorsky, formerly of Odessa 
University and Columbia University, has been 
placed in charge of athleties; Sadie Lou Told 
Was appointed to take over remedial reading 
for the entire school at the beginning of the 
second trimester; Margaret Stoddard Rogers is 
in charge of the choral reading group and is 
developing a department of speech; Gertrude 
M. Clark has returned to the school as executive 


secretary after an absence of three years. 


Grace M. SToKe has been appointed Dean of 
Women, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 


Conan EK. Matuews, head of the department 
of art, Boise Junior College, has been appointed 
executive dean to sueceed Francis D. Haines, 
acting president, whose resignation was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, January 30. 


Lota B. McCo.tuovuGH has been appointed 
dean of women, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 


Ik wa. 


ANNETTE H. HitrcnHcock, former dean of 
women, Pacific University (Forest Grove, Ore.), 
has been appointed dean of women, Central 


Washington College of Education, Ellensburg. 


KENNETH H. McFALtu, director of admissions, 
Mount Union College (Alliance, Ohio), has been 
appointed dean of freshmen and director of gui- 
dance, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University. 


A. S. CLayton has been appointed professor 
of philosophy and psychology, Talladega (Ala.) 


College. 


THE following professors at New York Uni- 
versity have been given administrative posts: 
Ormond J. Drake, chairman, department of 
speech and dramatics, succeeds Alvin C. Busse 
as acting director of publie occasions; Emanuel 
Stein, assistant professor of economies, succeeds 
William J. Ronan as director of the graduate 
division for training in publie service; Rudolph 
Kagey, assistant professor of philosophy, suc- 
eeeds Richard A. Girard as acting director of 
evening studies; and Brooks E. Ellis succeeds 
Ernest R. Lilley as chairman of the department 


of geology. 


Macit Via, former teacher in the Central 
High School, Huntington (W. Va.), has been 
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appointed associate professor of business ad 
ministration, Coker College, Hartsville, S. C. 

HeLeEN McCRACKEN CARPENTER has been ap 
pointed assistant professor of history, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


RECENT appointments to the staff of Reed 
College (Portland, Ore.) inelude those of A. F. 
Bittner, principal, U. 8S. High School 
(Portland), Benjamin Rosenbaum, Ronald W. 


Grant 


Shepherd, and Franklin Haimo to the depart 


ment of mathematies; A. A. Groening and 


Lawrence M. DeLong to the department ot 
physies; Robert Arnold and Leland Pence to 
Allen 
Odgers to the department of education; and 
Staff members 


the department of chemistry; George 
Natalie Dodge to teach Russian. 
returning from leave of absence are Barry Cerf, 
literature; Blair Stewart, economies; and Cecilia 


Edith Tenny, French. 


AMANDA EBERSOLE, head of the division of 
home-eeonomies education, Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Philadelphia), has been promoted 
from an associate professorship to a professor 
ship of home economics; Edna Brandau, in- 
structor, has been advanced to an assistant pro- 


fessorship in the same department. 


Anpy Kerr, veteran football coach at Colgate 
University, has returned to the classroom after 
an absence of twenty years to form classes in 
mathematies for aviation cadets in the univer 
sity’s Naval Flight School. 


A. M. Wickstrum, former superintendent of 
schools, Texhoma (Okla.), has been appointed 
to the staff of Panhandle Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Goodwell, Okla. E. L. Dicker- 
son has sueceeded Mr. Wickstrum in the super- 
intendeney. 


LovIseE Burton has been appointed teacher of 
art, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


ANNA MAENCHEN, a psychoanalyst of Vienna, 
has been appointed to conduct a seminar on be 
havior problems of children during the spring 
semester, University of California, Berkeley. 


EK. C. BupHuEr, of the department of speech, 
University of Kansas, has been named director 
of the newly organized Victory Speakers’ Bu- 


reau. This service has been provided for the 
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purpose of supplying to the publie “full infor 
mation on outstanding pertinent war topies.” 


VERA MICHELES DEAN, research director, For 
eign Policy Association, and Roswell F. Magill, 
professor of law, Columbia University, were 


elected trustees of Vassar College, February 8. 


Wit, president of the Blak 


iston Company, Philadelphia, has been elected 


Horace G. 


a trustee of Weslevan University (Middletown, 


Conn.) for a period of five years. 


JOHN CASTLEREACH PARKER, JR., vice-presi 
dent of the Consolidated Edison Company, has 
been elected to the Board of Trustees of Bar 


nard College, Columbia University. 


Ricuarp’ P. Brown, chairman of the Board 
of the Brown Instrument Company, Philadel 
phia, has been elected a member of the Board of 


Trustees, Drexel Institute of Technology. 


EK. E. Ericson, director, industrial division, 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) State College, has been 
elected vice-president of the National Associa 
tion of Industrial Teacher Trainers. 


WintFreD Y. ALLEN has been appointed state 
supervisor of nursery education, Connecticut 
State Department of Education. 

EVERETT GATRETT has sueceeded Henry Dacus 
as superintendent of schools, Custer County, 
Okla. 


deney at Arapaho (Okla.), succeeding Tolbert 


Mr. Dacus has accepted the superinten 


Watson, resigned. 


W.S. Mays sueceeds G. M. Hagan as super- 
intendent of schools, Adair County, Okla. 


Rosert REINHARD, principal, Porter School, 
Alameda (Calif.), has been eleeted director of 
and research, Alameda 


physical edueation 


County. 

WituiAmM R. ODELL, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Oakland (Calif.), has been eleeted 
to succeed William F. Ewing, superintendent, 
when the latter’s resignation becomes effective, 
June 30. 


JoHN M. Moors, professor of ethies and re 
ligion, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), has 
been granted leave of absence for the duration 
for service as adviser on civilian mobilization 


in the national organization section, OCD. Dr. 
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Moore will be concerned with church support in 


VISAKER, assistant professor of so- 
College, 


has been given leave of 


Hepvia Y1 


celal studi General University of 


Minnese ta, 
work as an analy 


New York City. 


absence to 


War Infor 


t in the Office of 


EVERSON, Linfield 


WILLIAM G. 
(MeMinnville, Ore.), has tendered his 


resignation to become effective, August L5., “Dr. 





president, 
College 
Everson has requested that he be released at 


the end of the present academie year. 


Recent Deaths 
KRANCIS M. V REELAND, professor ot sociol- 
Ogy, DePauw 


at the age of 


University, died, February 6, 


forty-two years. Dr. Vreeland, 


who was active in welfare work in Indiana, had 


held the professorship at DePauw University 
1929, a 


as assistant prolessor ol sociology, Miami Uni- 


ter having served for two years 


Ince 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


HrERBERT Brown, professor of ce- 
head of 


University, died, February 8, at the age of fifty- 


GEORGE 
ramies and the department, Rutgers 
Professor Brown, who had been on 
last fall 


health, had served the university since 1916. 


nine years. 


leave of absence since beeause of ill 


WILMER KRUSEN, president emeritus, Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science, died, 
February 9, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. Dr. Krusen had served in the presidency 
from He had 
been director of publie health in Philadelphia 
1916-20 and 1924-28. 


1927 until his retirement, 1941. 


tor two terms: 

GEORGE Breep ZvuG, professor emeritus of art, 
Dartmouth College, died, February 10, at the 
iwe of seventy-four years. Dr. Zug, who had 
served at one time on the staff of the University 
of Chieago, went to Dartmouth College in 1913, 
retiring in 1933. 

THE REVEREND SAMUEL OLSHEVSKY, profes- 
sor of Talmud, Yeshiva College (New York 
City), sueeumbed to a heart attack, February 
10, at the Rabbi 
Olshevsky from 
Poland in 1912 and served as rabbi (1917-27), 


Beth Hagodol New 


age of sixty-three years. 


came to the United States 


Synagogue, 


Hamedresh 
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Yeshiva 


York City. 


College in 


He joined the staff of 
1921. 

FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, principal emeritus, 
Paterson (N. J.) State Normal School 
New State Teachers College), 
February 11, at the age of eighty-eight years. 
Dr. Smith 
in classics in Atlanta, 1877-81. 
the elementary evening school, Boston (1882- 


(now 
Jersey died, 
began his eareer as an instructor 
He taught in 


83), and served as a teacher of classies (1883- 
96), Massachusetts State Normal School ( West- 
field) ; (1896-99), 
Grand Junetion (Colo.); prineipal (1900-01) 
Gordon Academy and Training School (Salt 
Lake City); adjunct professor of edueation 
(1903-05), University of Nebraska; and prin- 
cipal, City Normal School (Paterson), from 
1905 until 1923. When the institution became 
the State Normal School in the latter year he 


superintendent of schools 


continued in the principalship until his retire- 
ment, 1925. 

~ Leo M. Hoaan, for twenty-five years adminis 
trative assistant, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Academy, 
died, February 14, at the age of fifty years. 
Dr. Hogan had also served the academy as an 
instructor in had 
guided the Catholie activities of the students. 


English and history and 


ALBERT BECKER PECK, professor of miner- 
alogy, University of Michigan, died, February 
14, in his fifty-first year. Dr. Peck, who had 
been on the staff since 1914, represented the 
university at the International Conference on 
Higher Edueation (1937) in Paris. 

WILLIAM SHIRLEY BaAyLey, former professor 
of geology, University of Illinois, died, Febru- 
Dr. Bay- 
ley had served as professor of geology (1888- 
1904), Colby College (Waterville, Me.) ; in- 
structor (1904-06), Lehigh University; and as- 
sistant professor (1906-09), associate professor 


ary 14, at the age of eighty-one years. 


of mineralogy and eeonomie geology (1909-13), 
professor of geology (1913-31), and head of the 
department (1928-31), University of Illinois. 


Coming Events 

THE second annual Columbia University Con- 
ference on Religion will be held at the univer- 
sity, February 23-25. The discussions, based 
on the theme, “Religion Has a Plan,” will be 


devoted to a study of religion during and after 
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the war. Among the speakers will be Cardinal 
Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster and spiri- 
tual head of all Roman Catholics in England; 
the Right Reverend H. St. George Tucker, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Episcopal Church; the 
Honorable Joseph M. Proskauer, former Justice 
of the New York Supreme Court; the Reverend 
John LaFarge, S.J., editor of America; the 
Reverend Ben Zion Bokser, Rabbi of Forest 
Hills (N. Y.) Jewish Center; and the Reverend 
Henry P. Van Dusen, professor of systematic 
Union New 

Cardinal Hinsley will speak from 


theology, Theological Seminary, 
York City. 
London by short wave, and his address will be 


broadeast over the Mutual network. 


A CONFERENCE, called by a joint committee 
representing the Independent Schools Associa- 
tion of Boston, the Progressive Edueation As 
sociation, and the Secondary Edueation Board, 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, March 
6, to diseuss wartime problems facing elemen 
tary and secondary schools and the new chal- 
lenges that the postwar period will present. 
Members of the committee are Francis Caswell, 
headmaster, the Dexter School (Brookline, 
Mass.), and president, ISAB; Laura Hooper, 
director, Memorial School (Wellesley, 
Mass.), and regional vice-president, PEA; 
Arthur S. Roberts, St. George’s School (New- 
port, R. I.), and president, SEB; Bronson 
Crothers, Children’s Hospital (Boston); Ellen 
Faulkner, principal, School, Milton 
(Mass.) Academy; Hart Fessenden, headmas 
ter, the Fessenden School (Newton, Mass.) ; 
John R. P. French, headmaster, the Cambridge 
School (Kendal Green, Mass.); William C. 
Gaige, principal, Wellesley High School; Wil- 
fred H. Ringer, principal, Brookline High 
School; Warren Seyfert, headmaster, Browne 
and Nichols School (Cambridge); Katharine 
Taylor, director, the Shady Hill School (Cam- 
bridge) ; and Julius E. Warren, superintendent 
of schools, Newton. 


Page 


Girls 
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A NATIONAL study conference on postwar 
problems will be held at Chio Wesleyan Uni 
versity (Delaware), March 8-12. The program 
has been planned by the division of foreign 
The speak 


ers, Who will be sponsored by the Merrick Lee 


missions of the Methodist church. 


ture Foundation of the university, will include 
MeConnell of New York; 
King, president, Gammon Theological 


Bishop Francis J. 
Willis J. 
Seminary (Atlanta) ; 
War Information; and Henry Wallace, Vice 
United 


session. 


Bjarne Braatoy, Office of 
President of the States, who will ad 
dress the first 

THE University of Chicago Conference on 
Business Edueation will not be held this summer 
beeause of war conditions. 
any of the 
Work Committee are 
gestions for amending the reports and mate 


“Participants in 


conferences and members of the 


urged to submit 


sug 


rials.” 


Other Items of Interest 

THE RCA Edueational Department at Cam- 
den (N. J.) has set up a new service for teach 
ers, supervisors, and school administrators 
throughout the country through which they may 
obtain “assistance in determining the most suit 
able audio-visual equipment for various school 
situations and in making adequate provisions 
The RCA 
Dent, said 


for it in proposed new buildings.” 
Ellsworth C, 


that the service, which is offered free of charge, 


edueational director, 


was instituted after a study of the “training 
programs and experience of the Army, Navy, 
Marine, and Air Corps.” Audio-visual aids 
used in the training of these reeruits had such 
that 


have awakened to the possibilities of 


“excellent results” school administrators 
“such 
devices in all types of training,” and it is easier 
and less expensive, Mr. Dent said, to plan for 
their installation in schools now than to “revise 
building plans later.” A wartime eatalog of the 
equipment is already available at the RCA 


Edueational Department. 


Comment ad Criticism... 





SALARY INCREASES 
A COLLEGE professor who taught mathematics, 
Beginning with Euclid and other wise Atties 


On down through the theories of Newton to 
Einstein, 
With ramification of heavy and fine line, 
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\\ interested also in warm human nature 
A ( pl ‘ ional, eold nomenclature. 
If a tres! n absent, he always inclined 
To find out the reason, and often was kind 
To homesick young lads; when a student was ill 
Ile w d write a brief message of eheer and 
I} h his courses were stiff and his grading 


I] tudent they studied, encouraged to learn. 


When as grads they returned, they always came 
‘round, 
And he 


Le kept track ol 


ereeted them still on familiar ground. 


their work, their successes, 


encouragement, comtort, or 


meeting one June, the College Board, 
low, decided to hoard. 
they firmly proclaimed, 


nere ases,” 


“No salary | 
, OL course, one,” and then they named 


The quiet professor of mathematie, 

W hose lary they said should not remain 
tatie 

So they gave him a raise of five hundred 
doll I 


Which made some of the staff grow hot under 


their collars. 
Two dropped in his office, as if by chance, 
Their own good of course, not his, to enhance. 
They 


To use 


asked him the method, procedure, or drag 


on the Board, to mend their own sag. 


They eagerly 
For all salary ills an infallible eure. 
He sat 
Then summed his experience in this observa- 


waited the formula sure 


silent a moment in deep concentration, 
tion: 
“The best method I know for a salary increase 
Is to have your own freshmen grow into 
trustees.” 
CrecitiA HENNEL HENDRICKS 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON 
TRAINING VS. EDUCATION 
\MERICA’S most dynamie woman columnist 
has recently expressed herself on the subject 


of “training vs. edueation.” 
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“Now, what Mrs. Roosevelt advocates,” 
Dorothy ‘is that 


trained and nobody be educated.” 


says 


Thompson, everybody be 


This is a time-worn topie but, like some 
other intellectual weeds, its seeds seem meradi- 
cable in the gardens of educational philosophies. 

The heart of the trouble lies in the term edu 
cation. That word has become so variously 
used and so wilfully misused that it now shelters 
a host of minor “tyrannies.” 

Could not all such confused juggling with the 
abstract term be avoided if our multitudinous 
educational philosophers, by some of whom 
Miss Thompson has obviously been influenced, 
would think back to, and express themselves in, 
the specific terms of learnings? 

The more realistic psychologists have for 
some time now been building on the solid foun 
dations of learnings in their studies of these 
classes of human and pre-human growth proc 
esses. Why cannot the analysts and disputants 
in the fields of learning values do likewise? 

The most important stage in the building of 
any science—physics of electricity, chemistry of 
the vitamins, geology of water-deposited strata, 
biology of bacteria—is that of working toward 
recognition and manipulation of elemental com- 
ponents. 

The abstract term, “education,” has no eon- 
text or connotations of elemental things, either 
of kinds, sources, functions, or values. 

But the plural term, “learnings,” opens the 
way to all those. Learnings are the elemental 
products of all training, instructional, disci- 
plining, informing, and other formal or purely 
naturalistic educative processes. 

Let the reader, using his own lifelong experi 
ences and his common sense as laboratory mate- 
rials, provide “eases” as examples or illustra- 
tions in answer to these and many other similar 
queries : 

1. Can learnings be described, even scientifi- 
eally described—learnings of spelling, of me- 
chanical skills, of elevated tastes, of beliefs, of 
historical knowledge? 

2. Can learnings be analyzed, even scientifi- 
eally analyzed—learnings of the geography of 
Argentina, of best methods of computing in- 
terest on loans, of what to do for a cut artery, 
of how to drive in golf? 
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3. Can learnings be classified, even scientiti- 

cally classified- according to: 
Principal purposes or functions? 

b. Ease or difficulty of aequisition—and dif- 
ferentiated by age-levels, ability-capacities, fa- 

vue conditions, sex, and other qualities ot 
learners ? 

e. Certain physiological or psychological eon 
comitants—as knowledges, skills, ideals, atti 
tudes, beliefs, ete. ? 

t. (And finally and most important for the 
educational sciences of 1960.) 

Can learnings be valuwed—as useful or useless, 
as good or bad, as for vocational or non-voea- 
tional purposes, as functional for different 
kinds of inherent capacity and for estimations 
against production costs? 

Davip SNEDDEN 

PaLo ALTO, CALIF. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE AVER- 
AGE HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATE 


rive vast inerease in the number of high 
school graduates in proportion to the population 

long been recognized as the basis of a dis 
This 


increase has brought into prominence the de- 


tinct problem in educational planning. 


and for enlarged educational opportunity on 
the college level, and the necessity for condi 
tioning college curricula to meet the needs of 
the nonprofessional or semiprofessional group 


{ 


of students. The mortality rate of college fresh 
men, as high as 50 per cent in many colleges, 
indicates clearly that the college curricula are 
not adapted to the interests and abilities of the 
vast number of young people, most of whom 
possess abilities, which, if properly developed, 
would justify the investment in their education 
and training beyond high school. Further, the 
overcrowding of the professional courses in our 
colleges and universities with students having 
little more than average ability presents a prob- 
lem which can best be solved by developing a 
more functional guidance program in high 
school and providing for a kind of training 
better suited to the needs of these misfits during 
the first two years of college in order to prepare 
them for successful vocational adjustment at 
the end of the two-year period. As the situation 
stands today, many of the students enrolled in 
four-year colleges find difficulty in adjusting to 
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the highly specialized industrial pattern and 
many of them do not know in what direction 
their abilities le nor have they received the 
training which could be expected to develop 
their varied abilities. Their training in college 
has not adequately prepared them to recognize 
vocational opportunities, nor has it prepared 
them to take advantage of those that are recog 
nized. The college has failed to overcome the 
traditional handicap of serving almost exclu 
sively the interests of the academie or profes 
sional group, and has never served completely 
and broadly the needs of the largest group of 
high school graduates. 


The training 


f the professional group and 
the training of vocational groups are services 
that 


philosophies ot education and as demanding 


must be regarded as based on divergent 
separate administrative units when the period 


of specialization begins. Certainly the time 
has come when the interest of the semiprotes 
sional or vocational group with respect to their 
training beyond high school is a concern of the 
The 


junior-college plan is definitely designed to cor 


state as well as of the local communities. 


rect this situation in part and to provide the 
average high-school graduate with educational 
facilities that will prepare him for voeational 
success in the community in which he resides. 

The age of graduation of high-school students 
has steadily decreased during the past decade 
from eighteen to approximately seventeen years 
and many are only sixteen. This has created a 
problem of social adjustment at the time when 
these relatively immature students leave the 
home environment and try to adjust themselves 
to the complex social surroundings that usually 
characterize the large college or university cam 
pus. For many of these students the wholesome 
home influence and atmosphere are still needed 
if the idealism received from the early training 
is to be preserved and the foundations of a 
stable character and a well-rounded personality 
are to be maintained. The disastrous social out 
come of many of our immature college students 
evidences the need for continuance of the home 
training. The junior-college plan would enable 
these students to make practical use of the 
home idealism and adopt this as the pattern of 
conduct on the college campus. 


For these reasons parents are more and more 
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convinced of the desirability of keeping their 
young people at home during the first two years 
This ean be done only by establish- 
» educational facilities in the local ecom- 
munities 

Many communities have failed to reap any 
benefit from their investment in the education 
of the \ 
have 


chool or college training has been completed. 


oung people because these young people 
never served their community after their 
The majority have gone to the larger centers of 
population in most cases. The loeal ecommuni- 
ties have not had the benefit of their services as 
adults. This tendency would be corrected sig- 
nificantly by establishing extended and improved 
vocational training in the local communities and 
leveling this training to meet the loeal needs, 
thus enlarging the voeational opportunities in 
the local communities and assisting in develop- 
ing the industrial resources of the localities not 
The 


ruralization of industry has been thought of in 


adjacent to the large industrial centers. 


purely theoretical terms, and no practical means 


have been presented whereby this desirable 


change might be brought about. There are 
many phases of this problem and not the least 
of these is the need for adjusting education on 
the secondary and college levels to the practical 
f the loeal 


enabling them to return to the communities ser- 


students in communities, 


needs ( 


vices valued far in excess of the present value 
of a purely academie training. 
Ropert L. REEVES 


SOUTHEASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 


GRAMMAR FOR WHOM? 

Tue study of formal grammar as an intellec- 
tual pursuit may be very interesting; but it is 
without practical ends for any except the writer 
of grammars, the linguist, or the philologist. 
If the doctrine of formal discipline through 
mental gymnasties were valid, one might find 
grammar as much worth while as a cross word 
puzzle; but as a way of promoting correct lan- 
guage usage, it has no place. Grammar, except 
that which is functional, ought to be relegated 
to the college and reserved for those who will 
become professional students of language. 

Functional grammar so-ealled is a compro- 


mise designed to satisfy the grammarian and 
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also the teacher who would emphasize merely 


correct usage. 


Probably it satisfies both only 
in part. Usually the teaching of grammar fune 
tionally resolves itself into rationalizing correct 
usage. It ineludes little more than the exercise 


of inductive logie with reference to sentence 
structure, word forms, and the parts of speech 
Chil 


dren who have the mental maturity to under- 


as they occur in speaking and writing. 


stand the principles and conventions of lan 
guage observe them even without teaching; but 
the conscious effort to call them to attention as 
they appear functionally nevertheless serves to 
lay a surer foundation for a systematie study 
of formal grammar at a later period for those 
who wish to pursue it. 

Grammar is not the road to better speech. |] 
The head of 
a department of English in a noted university 


found that out in my college days. 


said to me, “It don’t make any difference.” This 
noted professor was the author of a grammar 
in which he asserted that the singular form of 
a verb must always be used with a singular 
subject. 

Later the failure of grammar to improve 
After 
graduating from college with a major in Eng 


speech came to me even more forcibly. 


lish, I was humiliated by the discovery of wrong 
I had become prin- 
The English 


teacher informed me that my speech contained 


forms in my own speech. 
cipal of a small high school. 
grammatical errors. My humiliation was in- 
tense; but with help in ealling my attention to 
every error, I acquired what the study of gram- 
a eorrect use of 





mar had failed to develop 
English in oral speech. I did it by applying 
my knowledge of habit building. For each un- 
grammatical form that was ealled to my atten- 
tion, I substituted the correct form and said it 
I said it in 
every connection I could devise. I repeated it 
until I was sure that the new habit felt right 
and sounded right. I drilled myself consciously 
in each new habit until it outweighed and over- 
Since then, even when 


aloud many hundreds of times. 


powered the old one. 


thought is focused elsewhere, I ean depend upon 
the new habit to control expression. 

Teachers who hope to give children a correct 
use of English through teaching grammar re- 
mind me of a young woman who consulted me 
She had been married six 


about her husband. 
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months and feared that her marriage would “go 
on the rocks” before the end of a year on ac- 


count of her husband’s “bad grammar.” It eon- 
stantly embarrassed her before her friends. 


textbook and induced her 


husband to study grammar. 


She had bought a 
He had passed a 
eood examination at the end of each chapter; 
yet to her dismay, when he went with her to any 
social gathering, he still used the same “bad 
erammar.’ She was considering it stubborn 
contrariness on his part; and with that attitude 
of mind, she felt humiliated beyond words. I 
explained to her that her husband could not 
possibly substitute knowledge of right forms 
for habits of wrong forms when his thought was 
concentrated on the subject of conversation. 
She said she had thought of that and in order 
to give him right habits, she had bought a copy 
book and he had written the correct forms over 
and over. Thereupon I reminded her that she 
had blundered in giving her husband writing 
habits that would function through his fingers 
instead of speech habits that would function 
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through his vocal organs. With this new ap 
proach she made some progyess. 

Not the study of grammar, but the develop 
ment of speech habits, lies at the basis of correct 
usage. If these habits can be developed in in 
faney through imitation of correct forms, so 
much the easier. If it is done later in life at 
the cost of breaking down old habits through 
overpowering them with new ones, the Job is 
harder; but it is the only way. To pursue this 
method with success, the child needs three im 
portant aids: (1) not grammatieal principles or 
rules, but exact forms of speech which are cor 
rect for use in specific situations; (2) an actu 
ating desire to aequire the correct form; (3) the 
technique to be followed in conscious repeti 
With these three aids, a child will attain 


correct usage in language; and he will do so 


tions. 


successfully either with or without a knowledge 
of grammar. 
GEORGE R. JOHNSON 
DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
St. Louis PuBLIc SCHOOLS 


Corresbondence ... 





ARE THERE “ETERNAL VERITIES”? 

I was much interested in the article by Max 
Savelle in your number of January 16, “His- 
tory and the World Revolution.” I agree with 
him heartily that history is indispensable for 
intelligent living in any generation, above all in 
the world in which we shall make our mistakes, 
tomorrow. 

May I ask him this question? If, as he says, 
nothing is constant in human eivilization, and 
no idea ean withstand the eorroding effect of 
time, shall it ever be true that Colin Kelly died 
in vain? Shall it in some future day be true 
that our present cause is unjust. Or is justice 
one thing today and another tomorrow? In 
other words, will Hitler be saint or sinner, to- 
morrow ? 

WiuiAM S. Morris 

St. EDWARD’S SEMINARY, 

KENMORE, WASH. 
A PROTEST AGAINST WAR HYSTERIA 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

It has been alleged that in normal times of 

peace, high schools are very conservative institu- 


make 
Whether the allegation is true or not, it ean be 


tions which are reluctant to changes. 
said with safety that in wartime they are ‘pro 
gressive” to the point of being hysterical. 
During the first World War a dinner party 
One of the after 


dinner speakers happened to look at the bottom 


was being held in London. 
side of his plate and saw that it was made in 
Dresden. Thereupon, he dashed it to the floor 
and broke it. 
all the other patriotic Englishmen who broke 
the rest of the The 
patriotic they broke up the hotel’s chinaware 


He was followed immediately by 


dishes. diners were so 


to demonstrate their fervor. During the same 
war, several state legislatures in America passed 
laws prohibiting the teaching of German. In 
more recent years, a patriotic Congresswoman 
proposed eutting down the Japanese cherry 
trees approaching the Lineoln Memorial. All 
of these hysterical demonstrations belong in the 
same class; they are childish outbursts to give 
vent to the pent-up emotions usually of intellee 
tually inferior people. 

Now that we are again engaged in an all-out 
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war effort, many high schools are vying with 
one another to see which can be the “‘ail-outest,” 
and some of their measures are all out of rea- 
son. A progressivist in education argues that 


high schools should build around current living, 


titutions should do whatever reasonable things 
they can to aid the war etfort, but sound think- 
ing cannot justify many educational procedures 
in wartime which are not sound in peacetime. 
It is the purpose of this exposition to assume 


the unpopular role of critic and to try to quell 


the moblike violence into which many high 
chools are stampeding, and it considers four 
emergency measures the wisdom of which it 
questions. 


One practice which has received added im- 
petus since Pearl Harbor is that of trying to 
telescope into a few months experiences which 
normally require many months. The intention 
is good in such efforts, but the philosophy is 
bad. Telescoping is based on a strictly subject- 
centered philosophy; it overlooks the fact that 


High 


Their aim 


human nature cannot be speeded up. 


schools are schools for adolescents. 
hould be to surround adolescents with such an 
environment that their experiences while ma- 
turing will contribute toward ultimate happi- 
ness. The period of adolescence was fixed by 
nature before the high-school curriculum was 
If nature had made the period 


would have made the eurrieulum 


fixed by man. 
shorter, man 
shorter; if nature had made the period longer, 
man would have made the curriculum longer. 
It is the adolescent period and not the high- 
school curriculum that is primal. Man cannot 
change the length of the period by changing the 
length of the eurriculum. Nature, in making 
adult 
slowly; it cannot be rushed. 


Similar to the efforts of misguided but patri- 


humans, as in aging wine, makes haste 


otie school administrators toward telescoping 
mental and social maturing of adolescents is 
Hard- 


ening or toughening courses, in addition to the 


their effort to hasten physical maturing. 


already required courses in health and physical 
education, are being imposed on _ high-school 
pupils. The assumption seems to be either that 
boys can be made into men by strenuous exer- 
cise, or that they can be put in athletie condi- 
tion ready for immediate military duty by the 
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hardening courses. The fallacy of the first as- 
sumption was pointed out in the preceding 
paragraph. The fallacy of the second assump- 
tion lies in the fact that one does not remain 
in athletic condition longer than a few days 
beyond his continuing of strenuous exercise. 
As an ex-athlete, the writer can testify that it 
used to require three weeks for him to get into 
condition, but it never took longer than one 
week to get him out of it. If the physical 
toughening courses in high school are intended 
to get boys into condition for military service, 
their value is lost unless the boys are inducted 
into service immediately afterward. It is prob- 
able that the boys are being subjected to undue 
strain and to a futile expenditure of energy 
and time. 

A wild and widespread spasm of aeronautics 
constitutes the third—and probably unwisest 
maladaptation of high schools to the war effort. 
It appears that the Army is trying to make 
high-school boys pay for its own shortsighted 
attitude toward Billy Mitchell. The whole 
“aeronuttics” program is an example of Alex- 
ander Inglis’s famous fallacies, especially the 
one about requiring all pupils to take a course 
because a minority of them may need it some 
day. 

A rationalization advanced in defense of the 
spasm is that the war will be followed by an 
airplane age. Maybe it knows? 
Even so, there is no more reason for requiring 
aeronautics of all high-school pupils than for 
requiring automobile mechanics and chauffeur- 


will; who 


ing. 

This spasm is more unwise than the others 
teachers 
sapable of teaching Not one 
teacher in ten who is now compelled to teach 


for the reason that we have few 


aeronautics. 


the subject knew any more about it than the 
high-school pupils until after reading the high- 
school textbook. How much 
pupil have for a course when it is apparent 
that the teacher is keeping just a day ahead 
of the class? 

Perhaps least unwise of the four maladapta- 
tions is the sudden and enforced readjustment 


respect can a 


of pupils’ programs to inelude science and 
mathematies. High-school seniors who had fol- 
lowed planned curricula for three years with a 


minimum of science and mathematics are being 
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compelled to abandon their previously charted 
programs. The science and mathematies which 
a high-school pupil learns is not going to win 
the war. The specialized mathematics and sei 
ence needed in the war effort is not high-school 
mathematics and science, and if high-school pre 
requisites in them are necessary, those pupils 
planning on entering engineering colleges will 
meet the entrance requirements without foreing 
all other pupils to do likewise. Engineering 
colleges are getting all the students they can 
handle. 

It is probable that the proponents of these 
four so-ealled maladaptations realize the folly 
of them as much as anyone else. They may be 
advancing their program not for their direct 
value of winning the war but for their indirect 
value of developing war-mindedness. If so, 
their arguments are only subterfuges. It would 
be wiser policy in such case to teach war-mind 
edness directly and openly. Front-door ap 
proaches are better than back-door approaches. 
Why conceal the fact that we are in a life-and 
death struggle which we must win? 

The writer will now await the avalanche of 
charges of being unpatriotie because he is un 
hysterical. 

J. R. SHANNON 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

TERRE HAUTE 


TWINS IN “WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA” 


In Volume 19 of “Who’s Who in America” 
(1936 and 1937) 31,434 names are listed. That 
is about one name out of every 3,900 persons in 
the United States. (The 1930 census gives the 
population as 122,775,046.) 

Twins constitute approximately 14 per cent 
of the population; that is, there is one pair of 
twins in every 130 or 140 persons. Put more 
simply, one person in every 65 or 70 is a twin. 
(These figures disregard individuals who are 
one of a pair of twins, the other member of 
which is not living.) If the proportion of pairs 
of twins in “Who’s Who in America” were the 
same as in the country as a whole, there should 
be at least 225 pairs listed there. A careful ex- 
amination of the above-named volume yields 
only 15 pairs, which is only one twin in 1,048 
names—1/15 of the expected number. 
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Certain faets regarding these 30 twins are as 


follows: (1) All are men; (2) 13 pairs are over 
50 years ot age, the other two pairs, between 40 
and 50; four pairs were born in the ’60’s, 6 in 


? 


the ’70’s, 3 in the ’80’s, and 2 in the ’90’s; (3) 
four pairs were born in New England, 2 in the 
Middle Atlantie states, 3 in the South Atlantie, 
5 in the North Central, and one in the South 
Central; one pair lives in Minneapolis, and one 
member of another pair in Rochester, Minn., 
but all the others live east of the Mississippi; 
(4) 11 pairs are college graduates, both twins in 
every case from the same institution, one mem- 
ber of another pair is a college graduate, but 
his brother apparently did not graduate, though 
he “was a student” at the college; (5) both mem 
bers of 5 pairs live in the same town and are in 
the same ¢alling, both members ot 4 other pairs 
follow the same ealling, but do not live in the 
same town; two pairs show very diverse eallings, 
the members of one pair being a botanist and an 
army officer, respectively, and the members of 
the other, a banker and a seulptor; (6) only one 
pair shows both twins unmarried, but they are 
the youngest pair—only 41; one member of the 
next youngest pair is listed as unmarried, all 
others are married; (7) all but one of the 
married twins is listed as having children, one 
has “two daughters—twins.” 

As a sort of check on the above, the 11,000 
names in “Leaders in Education” were examined 
to see how many pairs of twins were ineluded. 
There were 3 pairs only, all of whom were also 
listed in “Who’s Who in America.” 


11,000, gives one in 


That pro- 
portion, 6 names out of 
1,833. 


30 twins 


However, 4 additional persons from the 


above discussed were also listed in 
“Leaders in Edueation,” making a total of 10 
twins; though only 3 pairs of twins are among 
the 10, the odd 4 are thus known to be in every 
That total, 


10, raises the proportion in the latter book to 


case one of a pair of eminent twins. 


one out of 1,100, which corresponds very closely 
to that of one out of 1,048, found in the “Who's 
Who” 


Of course some twins may have been missed, 


group. 


for in some instances, especially in the case of 
women, the birth date is not given. However, 
allowing for omitted or incorrect dates, it seems 
safe and conservative to conclude that both mem- 
bers of a pair of twins do not achieve distinction 
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in proportion to numbers of pairs of twins in the 
population. 

EMILY 8S. DEXTER 
Scott COLLEGE, 


AGNES 


DECATUR, GA. 


GOING TO COLLEGE ON $154 A YEAR— 
IN 1858 

n were planning on higher edu- 

1942 he 


an outstanding American college 


yung mi 
cation in the year 1858 instead of in 
or university at an average cost of only $154.12 
per year—tor instruction, room-rent and other 


» expenses, board, wood, lights, and wash- 
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study of a table of “Annual College Expenses” 
found in a rare volume, now the personal prop- 
erty of Edith 
U.S. Office of 


Vright, acting librarian of the 
Education.’ This table is repro 
duced exactly as it appeared in the original 
publication, except for the caption, “Table I.” 

Almost half of the institutions reported (8 of 
17) are found in New England, three in the 
Middle States, four in the South, while two are 
in the far western state of Ohio! Presumably 
this group can be taken as fairly typical of the 
colleges of the country in the decade prior to the 
War between the States. 

Tuition, as indicated in the first column, was 


most expensive at Harvard and Virginia, $75. 


TABLE I 


tnnual College Expenses 


Instruc 


tion 

co Re Pr ae $24.00 
SO ee a 27.00 
PE. cus kane tackacdeolad | 75.00 
IMAI cits sei setae sin ocak nee 30.00 
MS sais Gira ie head ke are | 30.00 
RONAN 0k oe aiGig stole ea Sle a are | 40.00 
NO 15g stig, res te en rh wiht aid esata he $5.00 
RRR ar tes ree 36.00 
ET re ee erent ore 26.00 
dhe OE Ee ees } 50.00 
RCMB s.c s wsaleiwelaiad. ea 9 6 33.00 
University of Virginia ...... 75.00 
Univ. North Carolina ....... 50.00 
EEPROM .5\6)5 o's 8's 606.605 40.00 
Western Reserve .........e. 30.00 
CVErSity OC BESOG. <é6 00.0060 } 80.00* 
menyon College ...cecccvcecs 30.00 


* This includes fuel. 


If he 


ever, he could meet all these necessary costs of 


found it necessary to economize, how- 


a good college education for the modest sum of 
or for the 
This 
latter figure, though, does not include “wood, 
lights, 


$103 at Western Reserve University 
bargain price of $98 at Hamilton College. 
and washing,” which would doubtless 
amount to more than the $5 differential. 

If he wished to be really extravagant, how- 
ever, he could select Yale University and spend 
as much as $228.25 for the same items—or he 
could go to the University of North Carolina for 
25 cents less, $228, and have the additional ad- 
vantage of a college year four weeks longer than 
that at Yale. 

But this was in the “good old days” now long 
past and almost forgotten. Or they would be 


forgotten were they not brought to light by a 


toom-rent 
and other 
Coll. Exp. | } 


| Wood, Lights 


Board } and Washing 


$22.00 39 weeks $58.50 $35.00 
13.24 38 . 57.00 9.00 
15.00 } 40 : 70-90.00 | ace 
9.00 | 39 és 65.00 | a ehass 
15.00 10 ss 60.00 17.00 
23.00 9 - 60.00 wee als 
23.25 | 40 ~ 90-—120.00 } 20—40. 
11.25 | 39 58.50 | 20.00 
14.00 38 or 39w 58.00 | meas 
28.14 40 weeks 80.00 28.00 
14.00 43 hy 75.25. | 22.75 
23.00 44 si 110.00 | 20.00 
10.00 10 sad 140.00 29—40 
12.00 10 oy 100.00 | 5.00 
11.00 $2 ss 50.00 12.00 
wees | 42 ~ 50.00 | ae 
15.00 |} per month 10.00 


This disregards Mississippi where fuel for heat 
is included, making the figures scarcely com 
parable. Presumably this fuel would amount to 
more than $5 per year! Tuition was least ex- 
pensive at Hamilton College, only $26, but 
Dartmouth offered it almost as economically at 
$27. The average for the 16 institutions re- 

Yes, these 


figures are for the whole year—not semester, or 


porting comparable data is $40.06. 


term, or month! 

“and other college expenses” 
included in blanket 
designation) varied from a minimum of $9 at 


Williams to $28.14 at New Jersey (the present 


Room-rent 


(whatever may be this 


Princeton University). The average was $16.18. 
In the column headed “board,” division of the 


reported amount by the varying numbers of 


1 American Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the Year 1858, p. 209, Boston. 
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weeks shows a range from only $1.18 a week 
it Western Reserve and Mississippi to the ex- 
travagant figure of perhaps $3.00 at Yale and 
of $3.50 at North Carolina. 
too, to note the length of the college year. In 


It is interesting, 


10 of the 16 institutions reporting it was 40 
weeks or more, running up to 43 weeks at Dick- 
inson and to 44 at Virginia. The average is 


103 weeks. 


t 


TABI 
ANNUAL COLLEGE 


Institution Instruction 





See eer ee eee Ce $300 
a ee ee eee 150 
RUE WEINED <¢«. <(o'swie'a'oreidiaxve ss 400 
WE RNID, <<. 6 5-550 6'e. on ulals a eecelee 450 
AS ere Fae ee ar ee 450 
TT Cree erect cece 400 
MM dca Glavang ale, a © anetkre (On 40am eel ae 450 
WEHGSOD: 6c jcbacdcs vice nes 150 
ReMMNCGHIRD <3 seve, o'o/0) bee ear @-eerd } 300 
PURO opt ae ese tia ee Rees $50 
ee ee ee re | 325 
ViITGIEEE Sea resacsveeee State | 161.50 
Other | 361.50 
Nortl! Carolina. «.csis ccs State | 79.20 
Other 288 
PEGHOGIVRUIG: cc. cicie tevieece ees 170 
OER MUGCNVEk.0 406053 cums } 300 
State | 0 
Other | 50 
| 350 


In the last column, “wood, lights, and wash- 
ing” information was furnished by only 11 in- 
stitutions, varying from $9 at Dartmouth to 
possibly as much at $40 at Yale and North 
Carolina, with an average of $22.61. 

Summarizing the averages reported above for 
the four principal items of expense, we find the 
following: 


Instruction $ 40.06 
Room-rent, and other college expenses 16.18 
soard (403 weeks at $1.87 per week) Tosat 
Wood, lights, and washing 22.61 

Total $154.12 


Research... 
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Expenses today in these same institutions, as 
reported in the latest (fourth) edition of the 


Ameriean Couneil on Edueation’s “Ameriean 


Universities and Colleges” show rather interest 
ing comparisons. They are given in Table II. 
The average tuition in these 17 institutions in 
1940 was $323 for in-state students and $350 for 
out-of-state students—or more than eight times 


as great as in 1858. In all the New England 


EB II 


IXPENSES, 1940 


Room-rent and ai 
Board 

other expenses 

$ SO—-$175 $250—$8300 

100— 300 270— 320 

100— 500 9-10 per week 


90— 310 8-10 per week 
100— 250 250-350 

100— 275 7-14 per week 
110— 3850 8 per week 
75—- 175 7.50- 9 per week 
85 165 7—8.50 per week 
60— 380 } Or 

7O— 130 | 170-204 

65— 225 200-270 


Men 5-15 month | 25 per month 


Women 8-15 month 


fo 
90— 140 
Men 30 month 


Women 50 month | 
100— 160 280 


Harvard, the increase has 
been from 10- to 15-fold 
Amherst and Williams. 
institution in whieh tuition is less, for both in- 


institutions except 
the latter figure at 
Mississippi is the only 


state and out-of-state students, than in 1858. 
The eosts of room rent and of board are too 
variable in form and in amount to permit easy 
summarization for simple comparisons, but in 
every case the inereases for these items also have 
been substantial. 
WALTER C. EELLS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE SCHOLARSHIP OF STUDENTS 
HOUSED IN VARIOUS LIVING 
QUARTERS 


Mrs. JoHN WetcuH stood in the business 


office of Thornton College arranging for her 
Rather indignantly she 


daughter’s entrance. 





exclaimed: “Why how absurd, requiring fresh- 
men to live in those horrible dormitories! At 
Wellington I 
years.” 

No doubt Mrs. Welch was thinking only of 
Fortunately, higher education 


lived in my sorority all four 


social prestige. 
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in America is coneerned primarily with other 
matters—with providing educational experi- 
ences that will develop young men and women 
into leaders. It is essential that college grad- 
iites have desirable habits, high ideals, and a 
thorough background of knowledge in some 
eld of stud Scholastic achievement is esti- 


erades. <As_ all 


terms of 


are neither a complete nor 
true me ire of what one gets from college; 
but they are the basis of determining gradu- 


tion and advancement in institutions of higher 


learning, 

The Problem. Statements have been made 
re train the most desirable place to live while 
ne is attending college. Some preter to live 


at home if possible; others in dormitories, fra- 


ternities, rooming houses, or co-operatives. 


These preferences are based mainly on private 


opinion and finaneial limitations. There have 


been few eareful surveys' to show how the 


various living accommodations affeet scholastie 


achievement. The present study will compare 


the attainment of college students living in 


veral types of quarters. The problem is to 


determine which environment promotes the 
highest scholarship. 
Data. The 


at the University of California, College 


Sources of investigation was 
of Agriculture, Davis, during the school years 


1939-40, 1940—41, and 1941—W. 


scholastie 


It was limited 


to the achievement of students en- 


rolled in the four-year curricula of agriculture 


and home economies and living in the follow- 


ing types of quarters: dormitory, rooming or 

boarding house, fraternity, home, and co-opera- 

tive association. 
The College of 


eated in a small town of approximately 2,000 


Agriculture at Davis is lo- 


population 
1939 to 


During the three-year period from 
1942 the 


between 800 and 1,250 each semester, made up 


student enrollment ranged 


largely of male students, with never more than 


200 women enrolled at any time. The uni- 


versity operates three dormitories on the ecam- 
All new 


pus, two for men and one for women. 


women students must live in the dormitory dur- 


The most 


recent and perhaps significant re- 
search study was reported by F. W. Van Alstine, 
H. R. Douglass, and P. D. Johnson, SCHOOL AND 
388-392, October 24, 1942. 
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ing their first year of residence unless living at 
home. No such regulation exists for men. Six 
fraternities and one student co-operative living 
Most of 


the students live in approved rooming and 


group are operated near the campus. 


boarding houses in Davis, and a relatively 


small number at home. 
For accurate 


Procedure. comparison of 


scholastic attainment for students in different 
types of quarters, the procedure of “matched” 
groups was followed. In comparing, for ex 
ample, the scholastic reeords from the dormi- 
tories with those from the fraternities, it was 
necessary to select from each a group of stu- 


The 


cedure consisted in matching pairs of regularly 


dents as nearly equal as possible. pro 


enrolled students having the same sex, same 
major field of study, same amount of eduea 
total 
aptitude, attending the same semester of the 


tional background, and same scholastie 


same school year. Scholastic aptitude was mea 
sured by the total raw seore obtained on the 
American Council on Edueation Psychological 
Examination (1939, Machine Seored Edition), 
as administered to all students entering school 
at Davis. One student “matched” another in 
total scholastic aptitude, provided the total raw 
seores on the ACE test did not differ by more 


than one point. Each student in the fraternity 


“ 


group “matched” some student in the dormitory 
Admittedly, though the 


groups thus selected are somewhat equal, they 


group, and vice versa. 


are not absolutely equivalent; too many factors 
are involved. 

Data. 
point average for each student in the various 


Treatment of The semester grade- 
matched groups was determined by awarding 
grade points for each unit of work completed: 
A, 3 points; B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, no 
points; and F, —1 point. From these data it 
was possible to compare the arithmetic-mean 
grade-point average of the different matched 
groups and to determine the reliability and 
significance of the difference in grade-point 
averages. 

Table I lists this information: 

Interpretation of Table I. The tabulation 
lists the mean grade-point averages and indi- 
eates the reliability of the differences between 
the mean grades earned in the various types 


of living quarters. The first comparison was 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENT OF STUDENTS RESIDING IN DIFFERENT Types CF LIVING QUARTERS 


Number Mean 

of grade 

Type of living sporters students point 
compared * in each 


group 


average 


(N) (M) 

Dormitory and Dormitory 52 1.600 
rooming house Reooming House 52 1.392 
Co-operative and Co-operative 22 1.536 
rooming house Rooming House 22 1.464 
Dormitory and Dormitory 22 1.827 
co-operative Co-operative 22 1.800 
Dormitory and Dormitory 38 1.537 
home Home 35 1.490 
Dormitory and Dormitory 27 1.778 
fraternity Fraternity 27 1.133 
Rooming house Rooming House 23 1.470 
and fraternity Fraternity 23 1.330 
Rooming house Rooming House 46 1.692 
and home Home 46 1.665 
Home and Home 18 1.644 
fraternity Fraternity 18 1.367 
Co-operative Co-operative 15 1.986 
and home Home 15 1.840 








Chances 





* Data were not available to compare fraternities with the co-operative 


Computations were obtained by using the following formulae 


Psychology and Education”) : 
V fb? 


¢ distribution ( 
\ N 


made between dormitories and rooming houses. 
The average dormitory student made a scho- 
lastie grade-point average .208 above that of 
This dif- 


ference in mean scholastie attainment, divided 


the average rooming-house student. 


by the probable error of the difference, is 2.51 
and hence is not statistically reliable, being 
It is significant, never- 
100. the 


mean grade-point average of dormitory stu- 


numerically less than 4. 


theless, beeause in 95 times out of 
dents would be greater than that of rooming- 
house students. The rest of the table may be 


interpreted in a similar manner. 


the 


draw several pertinent conclusions: 


Conclusions. From findings we may 


1. The actual difference between the mean grade- 
point averages of students at Davis residing in the 
different types of living quarters is statistically 
significant in one instance: other things being 
equal, the average student in a dormitory at Davis 
always will do better scholastically than if he lived 
in a fraternity. 

2. Other things being equal, the average dormi- 
tory student at Davis will, in 95 times out of 100, 
make a higher scholastic record than if he lived in 
a rooming house. 

3. Other things being equal, the average student 


living at home in Davis will, 92 times out of 100, 
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diff. 
make a better scholastie record than if he lived in 
a fraternity. 

4. Other things being equal, the average student 
living in a rooming house at Davis will, 78 times 
out of 100, make a better seholastie reeord than if 
he lived in a fraternity. 

5. Other things being equal, the average student 
in the co-operative living group at Davis will, 75 
times out of 100, do better scholastically than if he 
lived at home. 

6. The different types of living quarters at Davis 
may be listed in terms of their decreasing desirabil 
ity for producing the kind of environment con 
ducive to high scholastic attainment: dormitory, 
co-operative, rooming house, home, fraternity. 

Significance of the Study. This study was 
designed to produce reliable evidence regarding 
the type of living quarters most desirable for 
high scholastic attainment of college students. 
Without a doubt, the 
dormitory at Davis does better seholastically 
For 


high scholarship, fraternities are the least de 


average student in a 


than the average student in a fraternity. 


sirable and dormitories the most desirable type 
of living quarters. 
Previous reference was made to the recent 
study of Van Alstine, Douglass, and Johnson, 
dealing with the relation between student hous- 


ing and scholarship at the University of Minne 
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‘ation it made little difference where they 
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far as records of scholarship were con- 
College of Phar- 


achieved 


cerned The students in the 


macy living in private residences 


higher scholarship than those living at home, 


These 


from the findings at 


in dormitories, traternities, or sororities. 


different 


CONCIUSL 5 are 


the College of Agriculture at Davis. This seem- 


ng discrepancy may be explained as follows: 


At Davis the findings were for students in the 


College of Agriculture, while at Minnesota students 


in this major field were not included. 
Iniversity of Minnesota it may be pos- 
r students residing in different types of liv- 
easily to un- 


icecommodations to adjust more 


environments than is the case at 


‘he Minnesota study used an entirely different 


tical method (analysis of variance and co- 


variance) than that employed at Davis. 
1. The Minnesota study did not include any cases 
of students whose withdrawal from college may 


have been 
At Davis data were gathered by semesters 


eaused by unfavorable housing econdi- 
tions 
scholastic reeords of students 


and withdrawing 


from school at the close of any term because of 


scholastic difficulties were included. 
The housing conditions at the University of 
California at Davis certainly do not parallel those 
in 


{ 
& 


r at the University of Minnesota. 


Kiven though the relationship between seholar- 
ship and housing is not the same in all institu- 
tions of higher learning, this study has pro- 
duced additional evidence which eannot be ig- 
nored. It should prove of some assistance in 
aiding students and parents in answering that 
perplexing question, “Where shall John live 
when he goes to college - 
3ASiL H. PETERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 

Davis 
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